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VOL. XXIII December 26, 1948 NO. 2 
CHRISTMAS 


EN and women pause in the round of their yearly 

activities to celebrate the feast. To celebrate what? 

The birth of the Christ Child? One wonders. True, 

there is something in the arrival of a new baby that 

appeals to the human heart, something in the gift 

of life that seems to call for jubilation. But what a tragedy that 

millions of men and women who no longer recognize Christ for 

what He is use the day on which the Church commemorates His 
birth with little or no comprehension of its real significance! 

Is it otherwise with Christians? With Catholics? What does 
Christmas mean for them? Of course the season is marked by a 
wealth of good will, of good cheer that radiates from everyone, of 
lighted Christmas trees, of baskets that make glad the homes of the 
poor, of gifts that represent real giving, and (let us be honest) of 
gifts that represent bartering. Traditions die hard and the external 
trappings of the feast are all with us. Their value is not to be 
minimized; there are those who even say that these externals make 
all the difference today between a pagan and a so-called Christian 
country. But the question that perplexes one as the feast recurs is 
this: to what extent do the good Catholics, the crowds that throng 
our churches, grasp the real meaning of Christmas? They kneel 
before the crib, they visualize the coming of Christ on earth in the 
form of an infant child, they are emotionally aroused, and they 
go away, touched or untouched . . . who would dare say? (One 
only remembers that the Magi once they had seen and worshipped 
Christ went home another way.) 

Is this what the Church expects? One of the most clear-cut, 
official statements of the Church as to the influence of a feast un- 
doubtedly is that of Pius XI in his encyclical Quas Primas: ‘“The 
annual celebration of the sacred Mysteries is more effective in in- 
forming people about the faith and in bringing to them the joys 
of the spiritual life than the solemn pronouncements of the teach- 
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ing Church.”” One hesitates to doubt the words of Christ's vicar, 
As indicating the potentialities of a feast, they are incontestable; a 
indicating the results we see — well, that is another story. But why 
should this be? 


Pius Parsch says that “if we wish to correspond adequately to 
the liturgy of the Church’s seasons and feasts, we must do two 
things: understand and use it” (‘Interpreting the Seasons,’’ ORATE 
FRATRES, Vol. 22, pp. 1 ff.). And here is probably the crux of 
the matter. Most of us are content to go through life with a kinder. 
garten or grade-school concept of the birth of the baby-Jesus, 
without every trying to understand on an adult plane something 
of the tremendous mystery of Christ’s nativity. Newman says ‘‘Un- 
derstanding is realizing’’; it is the knowledge of things as they are. 
What, then, is Christmas as it is, the total reality that the liturgy 
envisions and encompasses? 


The Church, like Chesterton, loves a paradox. As a concession 
to our limited human faculties she spoon-feeds us, as it were, in 
the liturgical year with one picture of Christ, with one mystery at 
a time; simultaneously, however, with the fulness of her divine 
vision, she sees and teaches the whole Christ in each mystery, she 
re-enacts mystically the whole redemptive program. This is emi- 
nently true of Christmas, when the liturgy commemorates Christ's 
historical birth by taking us to the crib of Bethlehem. There the 
Church is not content with presenting a new-born Babe. She in- 
sists that, Child though He may be, He is our King, our Creator, 
the Prince of Peace, the Savior of the World, the Lord or Kyrios 
of the early Church, the Word eternally begotten of the Father, 
our Judge. Let us look at some of those pictures more closely. 


At midnight Mass we gather in spirit under the aegis of Mary 
in her great basilica of St. Mary Major in Rome, where a portion 
of Bethlehem’s crib is preserved. The stage is all set for the birth 
of a child. We have a mother, a crib. But what do the first words 
of the introit announce? The feeble wails of a new-born infant? 
No. An eternal hodie rings out affirming the birth from all eternity 
of the Second Person of the triunme Godhead: ‘““The Lord hath 
said to Me: Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee.” 
The alleluia verse repeats the picture, and the gradual and com- 
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CHRISTMAS 


munion verse enlarge it: ‘In the brightness of the saints, from the 
womb before the day star I begot Thee.” In the epistle of the 
third Mass, too, St. Paul lavishly piles up detail after detail of his 
concept of the Son who is “‘the brightness of His (Father’s) glory 
and the figure of His substance,” of the only person to whom the 
Father ever said in the full meaning of the words, “I will be to 
Him a Father, and He shall be to Me a Son’’; “‘the heavens shall 
perish,” Paul goes on, “but Thou shalt continue; and they shall 
all grow old as a garment; but Thou art the selfsame, and Thy 
years shall not fail.” 


This theme reaches its climax in the familiar words of St. John, 
used as the gospel of the third Mass, “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God... 
and the Word was made flesh.”’ Here is the heart of the Christmas 
mystery — the Word, eternally begotten of the Father in a cease- 
less act of knowledge and self-surrender in the inner life of the 
Trinity, takes to Himself a human nature, puts on the garment of 
human flesh as He is born in time. 

Yes, the Word was made Flesh. The Second Person of the 
Trinity, consubstantial with the Father, came into this world as 
a helpless child. But was it only in weakness and helplessness that 
He came? Hardly, if the Church expects us to read and accept the 
texts of the liturgy. Even a cursory reading of the Advent texts 
suggests that the Church is preparing for the coming of a king. In 
the responsories of Matins for the first Sunday in Advent, we read: 
“Go ye out to meet Him and say, “Tell us if Thou art He that shall 
reign over the people Israel,’ ’’ and “‘Lift up, O ye princes, your 
gates; be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors and the King of glory 
shall enter that shall reign over God’s people Israel.”” Isaias’ pro- 
phecies, read regularly at Matins during Advent, foretell, too, the 
advent of a king: “‘For a Child is born to us, and a Son is given to 
us, and the government is upon His shoulder; He shall sit upon 
the throne of David and upon his kingdom; to establish it with 
judgment and with justice from henceforth and forever’ (Is. 9: 
6-7). 

On Christmas itself, the antiphons of first Vespers herald a king: 
“The King of Peace is magnified, whose face the whole earth de- 
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sireth. The King of Peace is magnified above all the kings of the 
whole earth. Know that the kingdom of God is at hand.” In the 
Masses of the feast, the same ideas recur again and again. The in- 
troit of the Mass at dawn reads: ‘“The Lord is born to us. . . of 
whose reign there shall be no end; the Lord hath reigned.’’ The 
offertory is prefaced with the words, ‘““Thy throne, O God, is 
prepared from of old’’; in the communion verse, the whole Church 
is summoned to welcome her king: “Rejoice greatly, O daughter 
of Sion, shout for joy, O daughter of Jerusalem; behold thy King 
comes.”” In the introit of the third Mass, Isaias’ glorious prophecy 
is repeated, ‘‘A Child is born to us, and a Son is given to us whose 
government is upon His shoulder”; and in the epistle we learn from 
Paul that ‘““Thy throne is for ever and ever; a sceptre of justice is 
the sceptre of Thy kingdom.” In what more unequivocal words 
could one acclaim a king? 


And Christ’s kingly power was no empty thing. With it came 
judicial power as He Himself testifies, ‘For neither doth the Father 
judge any man, but hath given all judgment to the Son’”’ (John 
5:22). And Advent, we are often told, prepares not only fora 
commemoration of Christ’s historical birth or His mystical birth 
in our hearts, but also for His final coming in glory as our judge, 
for the Parousia. This thought pervades the collect of the vigil: 
“Grant that we who now joyfully receive Thine only-begotten 
Son as our Redeemer, may also without fear, behold Him coming 
as our Judge.” The epistle of the midnight Mass, in the same 
spirit, asks us “‘to live soberly and justly and godly in this world, 
looking for the blessed hope and coming of the glory of the great 
God and our Savior Jesus Christ.” 


The Church, then, in her Christmas liturgy clearly and definitely 
challenges us to lay aside something of our childish sentimentalizing 
about the baby-Jesus, and urges us rather to try to grasp the total 
reality of Christ’s coming. It brings us face to face with the tre- 
mendous mystery of the blessed Trinity in the Person of the Word. 
This, of course, is a mystery which we cannot fully understand. 
Into it we were plunged at baptism when the three divine Persons 
took up their abode in our souls. And in sharing its life, not in 
strumming harps or riding fleecy clouds, we hope to find our su- 
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CHRISTMAS 


preme happiness in heaven. What we experience now by grace we 
might know better were we to apply our intellects to these truths, 
for as Pius XII says, ‘‘Mysteries revealed by God cannot be harm- 
ful to men nor should they remain as treasures hidden in a field, 
useless. They have been given from on high precisely to help the 
spiritual progress of those who study [italics mine] them in a 
spirit of piety’’ (Mystici Corporis). 

And if the Church presents Christ at Christmas in all the royal 
regalia of a king, it is not to stage a meaningless drama. He comes, 
as He came at His nativity, to take possession of His kingdom, one 
“not of this world” but one built up of “‘living stones,’’ of the 
souls of men. And our protestations of faith and love for our In- 
fant King remain but mockery unless our allegiance and our loyalty 
prompt us to realize in our own lives the prayer of the Mass at 
dawn “‘that there shine forth in our actions that which by faith 
shineth in our minds.” 

As to anticipating Christ our Judge in the Child of Bethlehem, 
read thoughtfully the gospels of the last Sunday of the Church 
year and the first Sunday in Advent together with the other allu- 
sions in the Advent and Christmas liturgy. The connection is un- 
mistakable. Too often we prefer not to read thoughtfully. As Léon 
Bloy says so well, “Our unutterable wretchedness comes from our 
continually taking for figures or inanimate symbols the clearest and 
most living statements of the Scriptures — we believe but not 
substantially’’ (Pilgrim of the Absolute, p. 14). 

Were we to believe substantially, were we to accept at their 
intrinsic worth the texts of the Christmas liturgy and incorporate 
them into the substance of our living, the words of Pius XI would 
not be an idle hope, for the annual celebration of the Christmas 
Mysteries would enlarge the knowledge of our faith and bring 
us in increasing measure the true joys of the spiritual life. 

SISTER LUANNE, O.S.B. 








CITY OF PEACE 


T is not too much to say that history without a philosophy 
of history is meaningless and unintelligible. Take from his- 
tory the unity of a pattern and it becomes a series of discon- 
nected events that break like waves of the sea and lose them- 
selves in the sands of time. But if history be regarded as the 

unfolding in time of eternal Purpose a deep philosophy of history 
becomes possible; and this philosophy is accessible only to the 
light of faith. It may seem a bold claim to make for faith to say 
that without the illumination it sheds upon the course of events 
in time, history is devoid of meaning. But if faith is what it is, 
since faith is a seeing with the eyes of God, the claim is not unrea- 
sonable and it is only made for universal history within whose 
movement there still remain the obscure directions taken by peoples 
and nations. 


“History,” it has been said, “is the return of the creature to 
God.” To say that history bears within it this orientation of man 
to God, of man in society with his inherent need of human de- 
velopment, is already much. But in the light of faith history is 
even more than that. Time itself must have an ultimate source no 
less than man, who is essentially a dependent being, and there isa 
divine initiative at the source of all things. History may be summed 
up, in fact, in the great adventure of man throughout the ages 
and the only view that gives coherence to this adventure is that 
of Christian faith. However man comes into history, wherever 
he wanders or stagnates, the history of man is a single story the 
moral of which is that the first false dream of being ‘‘like to God,” 
which sent him a wanderer over the face of the earth, was destined 
to come true in a wondrous fashion when God Himself was made 
man. If God became man it was that man might, in some mys- 
terious sense, become a son of God. Christian tradition has been 
repeating this for centuries. 


It is conceded that those who are outside the faith must fail to 
see the unity of this design as it fashions history in its image. 
What can men do, without the light, except look upon history 
as a medley of unconnected movements? The effort made by them 
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CITY OF PEACE 


to find a unity merely emphasizes the need for unity, and their 
own failure to find the clue. But a man of faith, like St. Paul, 
without a thought for the philosophy as such of history, is able 
to sketch the true historical picture of events in a few words. He 
is talking to the Hebrews and says: ‘‘God, who, at sundry times 
and in divers manners, spoke in times past to the fathers by the 
prophets, last of all, in these days, hath spoken to us by his Son, 
whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also he 
made the world .. .”’ (Hebr. 1:1-2). But if heir to all things 
then also to time, which belongs to Him in its three dimensions, 
and the pulse of time takes its rhythm from the heart of history. 
But the heart of history, even in the darkest days, was moved by 
a divinely inspired hope of that consummation in the ‘‘fulness of 
time’’ which it was the privilege of St. Paul to see so clearly. 


The same majestic sweep of vision, ranging from the beginning 
to the end of time, is present to the Church when she epitomizes 
human history in an Advent. But if we look closely at her liturgi- 
cal year, which is no rehearsal of a dead past but the celebration 
of an eternal Present, we shall see that there are three great feasts 
which deserve to be designated cardinal. Such is the importance 
of these feasts that the cycle of the ecclesiastical year turns upon 
them as a door revolves upon its hinges. (The image of an open- 
ing door is not without its own significance.) The three great 
sequences of Sundays, these days which represent the rest of con- 
templation, are upheld respectively by the Epiphany, Easter and 
Pentecost, and all three stand for a progressive light in which the 
Ancient Law of man’s approach to God is lost in the illumination 
of the New. Epiphany means manifestation. The religion of the 
Incarnation is one at the source of which there is divine initiative 
and this initiative now begins to reveal itself as a spreading light. 
At the Epiphany a door is opened letting in a light upon what is 
to follow: it is the beginning of a final triumph. 


The keynote to this triumph is struck in the opening words of 
the introit of the Mass of the Epiphany: ‘Behold the Lord the 
ruler is come; and a kingdom is in his hand, and power and domin- 
ion... .’’ The collect gathers into a brief prayer the liturgy of the 
day and opens with the idea of manifestation: ‘‘O God, who on 
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this day by the leading of a star didst reveal Thine only-begotten 
Son to the gentiles. . . .’’ The truth is that, since the tremendous 
Event at Bethlehem, when the living Word “leaped down from 
heaven” to fill the silence of the night with the music of His wor- 
ship, the Church knows that the secret of universal history is in 
her keeping. At the source of the Incarnation there is something of 
which unaided reason had never dreamed. There is, on the part of 
God, an act by which the Son assumes, and makes his own, what 
the Virgin contributes under the power of the Holy Spirit; and 
this is an act of unspeakable love. It is just this spiritual wedding 
of humanity and divinity in the person of Jesus which is the be- 
ginning of that new alliance foreshadowed since the dawn of his- 
tory. 


“When God formed the Blessed Virgin in the pattern of the 
Sun of Justice,’’ wrote Bossuet, “‘some of the rays by which He 
was to dispel our darkness were permitted to shine forth in her, 
though in a degree that faintly foreshadowed the brilliant light 
they were to shed over the world when they should stream in their 
fulness from Jesus Christ Himself.’’ At this moment all the light 
seems concentrated in a star which wise men from the East have 
seen and followed. ‘“When Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Juda, 
in the days of king Herod, behold there came wise men from the 
East to Jerusalem....” 


Much of the significance of the episode is lost if one fails to 
notice that St. Matthew, writing for his compatriots, is anxious to 
paint a vivid contrast. He tells of the wise men from the East who 
come to Jerusalem and approach king Herod with a question, 
“Where is he that is King of the Jews?’’ He emphasizes the fact 
that Herod is troubled by the question and does not hesitate to add, 
“and all Jerusalem with him.’’ He wants to convey to the Jews 
themselves the darkness of a city where a foreigner and usurper is 
accepted, the darkness of a city in collusion with Herod, a city over 
which the star has refused to shine. It is only when the magi have 
been dispatched under the cover of darkness, with perfidious and 
hypocritical injunctions from Herod, that the star again begins to 
shine above their heads. ‘‘And seeing the star, they rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy.” After the agitation of Jerusalem, with its 
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CITY OF PEACE 


hurried consultations and intrigues, peace flows into the souls of 
these seekers in a shaft of light from heaven to earth. 


The Evangelist does not omit to suggest that Jerusalem, though 
sunk in darkness, is not entirely without light. When the agitated 
Herod consults the official interpreters of the Scriptures, a Light, 
of which the star in the heavens was only a symbol, sends forth 
rays Which point unmistakably to Bethlehem: “And thou, Beth- 
lehem, the land of Juda, art not the least among the princes of 
Juda; for out of thee shall come forth the ruler that shall rule my 
people Israel.’’ In her liturgical hymns the Church, following the 
inspiration of the Evangelist, expands upon the darkness of Herod 
until the entire interest is transferred to Bethlehem which, by con- 
trast, is the city of peace and light. Bethlehem has become, in fact, 
Jerusalem, the new Jerusalem to which the lesson refers: ‘‘Arise, 
be enlightened, O Jerusalem; for thy light is come, and the glory 
of the Lord is risen upon thee. For behold, darkness shall cover 
the earth, and a mist the people; but the Lord shall arise upon 
thee, and his glory shall be seen upon thee. And the gentiles shall 
walk in thy light... .” 


St. Matthew is one of the two evangelists who have spoken of 
the temporal origins of the Messiah; his account is evidently ad- 
dressed to his own people. So long as Jesus was present, teaching 
and enlightening and exhorting those who came within His influ- 
ence, the question of His human origins scarcely arose. It was 
only when He had ascended to the Father, as St. John phrases it, 
that this question would have occupied the minds of those who 
had known Him and it is not difficult to imagine the reception of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel telling, as it did, of the Son of David, the 
Son of Abraham, and ending with the enigmatic words: “And 
Jacob begot Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom was born 
Jesus who is called Christ’” (Matt. 1:16). The Evangelist is care- 
ful to suggest that Mary, not Joseph, is the human origin of Jesus 
and this is followed by the description of the way in which the 
Savior came into the world: ‘‘Now the generation of Christ was in 
this wise. When his mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, before 
they came together, she was found with child, of the Holy Ghost”’ 
(Matt. 1:18). 
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All this is presupposed in the description of the coming of the 
Magi. But there is more. To give weight to his words and to bring 
into focus the sacred history of his people, St. Matthew appeals to 
the prophet Isaiah: “‘Now all this was done that it might be ful- 
filled what the Lord spoke by the prophet, saying: Behold, a vir- 
gin shall be with child and bring forth a son: and they shall call 
his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us.” 
Whatever notions, imperfect or erroneous, the Jews may have 
formed regarding the Messiah that was to come, it is quite clear 
that St. Matthew is at pains to explain the prophecy of Isaiah in 
the light of what has actually taken place. Isaiah had already 
brought together Mother and Child: the Mother as the Virgin; 
the Child as Emmanuel; and the obvious solicitude of St. Matthew 
is to show that Mother and Child are inseparable in actual history. 
No less than five times, within the limits of a single chapter, do 
we find the text: ‘“‘And entering into the house they found the 
child with his mother.” 


What exactly the wise men expected to find within the shaft 
of light that shone upon the house at Bethlehem we do not know; 
but we do know that they sought a king; we also know that they 
now found themselves in presence of a Child and His Mother. 
Their next gesture, briefly indicated by the Gospel, was significant: 
“And opening their treasures they offered him gifts, gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh.” The object of their worship was the Child; 
in that worship the joy experienced at the reappearance of the star 
reached its fullest; they must have realized then that the supreme 
joy of man is found in the adoration of his God. 


But it would indeed be strange if the light from heaven in 
which they beheld this Child of eternity and of time did not in- 
vest the Mother with its splendor. The gifts themselves are elo- 
quent. The tribute of gold was offered to Christ as king; the in- 
cense honored in Him an eternal priesthood; the myrrh propheti- 
cally announced His redeeming passion. But who does not see in 
this triple prerogative of the Man-God the place of the Mother 
who, by crowning Him with human nature, made it possible for 
Him to be king and priest and savior? Only those find God and 
the joy of adoration who recognize their indebtedness to the 
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Woman for the humanity of their God; those who seek the Child 
must be content to find Him with His Mother. 


The Church has taken this incident of the Magi from the pages 
of the Gospel and made of it the feast of Epiphany. In doing this 
she is following the inspiration of St. Matthew and his many refer- 
ences to Jewish history. That is why the prophecy of Isaiah finds 
such strong relief in the liturgy of Mass and office. It would seem 
that this particular prophecy remained a rather isolated thing in 
the mind of Judaism; otherwise it is difficult to explain the cur- 
rent misconceptions of the Messiah. But St. Matthew is right to 
interpret the prophecy in the light of events which have actually 
taken place and the Church accepts his approach. Isaiah is the 
prophet of the Prince of Peace and for sheer beauty it would be 
difficult to surpass that text so frequent in the Christmas liturgy: 
“For a child is born to us, and a son is given to us, and the gov- 
ernment is upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called, Won- 
derful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Father of the world to 
come, the Prince of Peace” (Is. 9:6). 


This prophetic utterance, which gives true perspective to Jewish 
history, is but one of many by which the mind is carried back to 
the moment when a certain Abram, the friend of God, afterwards 
called Abraham ‘‘the father of many people,” went forth, at the 
command of God, from the enervating civilization of the Sumerian 
Ur of the Chaldees to dwell with his people in tents. It is remark- 
able that he who was to find the only indestructible thing in his- 
tory chose, out of obedience, the instability of a nomadic life. But 
to him was given the Promise that his seed should be like the sands 
of the sea; and his grandson, Jacob, went down into Egypt with 
seventy souls to avoid the annihilation of famine. Only four hun- 
dred years later Moses was raised up by God to receive and to write 
the Law. The Law itself was intended to be the safeguard of the 
Promise; and the Promise was the Church of God on earth. But 
it was Moses also who, under the inspiration of God, made the 
ark of the covenant; and the ark was the first church ever made. 


The ark became the centre of Jewish worship and tradition. It 
was small because it had to be carried by a nomadic people. But it 
contained the tables of the Law, the loaves of proposition, and 
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Aaron’s rod. It was precisely to house the ark that David had the 
idea of a building and collected materials for it. These events are 
briefly touched upon by St. Stephen, in his last speech before the 
Council at Jerusalem, until he reaches ‘‘the days of David. Who 
found grace before God and desired to find a tabernacle for the 
God of Jacob” (Acts 7:45-48). “But Solomon,” he says, “‘built 
him a house,’’ and then, in an astounding climax, he adds: “Yet 
the Most High dwelleth not in houses made by hands. . . .”’ The 
truth is that the living Ark of the Covenant, the Virgin-Mother, 
has come; the center has been transferred from Jerusalem. ““The 
Root of Jesse hath budded; the Star hath risen out of Jacob; a 
virgin hath brought forth the Savior.’’ So sings the Church at 
Vespers, on the octave of Christmas, and the antiphon for the 
Magnificat at Second Vespers is explicit: ‘“‘Great is the mystery of 
our inheritance. The womb of a most pure Virgin has become the 
Temple of God. He is not defiled assuming to Himself flesh from 
her. All nations shall come saying: Glory be to Thee, O Lord,” 


Mysteriously and suddenly the Magi appear in the pages of 
the Gospel; they bring with them the rich glamor of the East with 
which to surround the cradle of Jesus; they steal away like twi- 
light melting into darkness. Jerusalem saw them no more. Mary 
and Joseph will soon be pilgrims and history will repeat itself. 
But a Star has shone over Bethlehem. Things could never be the 
same again. A new beginning has been made where time, touched 
by the Eternal, enters upon its fullest meaning. Bethlehem has 
given to the world, there amidst the peaceful hills of a remote 
Roman province, a Reality that is destined to re-direct history in 
the ways of God. The significance of this Reality, this Catholic 
Thing, could not be limited to a Roman province, nor to the far- 
flung empire of which it was a province; it is destined for the 
whole wide world. As one thinks of this consummation of history, 
the only way to utter one’s thought is to express it in an almost 
incoherent manner, as did St. John when he wrote: ‘‘And I saw no 
temple in it. For the Lord Almighty is the temple thereof and the 
Lamb. And the city needed.not sun or moon to shine on it for the 
glory of God hath enlightened it; and the Lamb is the lamp there- 
of” (Apoc,. 21:22). FR. JAMES, O.F.M.CAP. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE LITURGY 
IN THE WEST 


II. THE PERIOD OF FRANCO-GERMANIC INITIATIVE: FROM 
GREGORY THE GREAT TO GREGORY VII 


N regard to this second period in the history of the Roman 
liturgy — from 590 to 1073 — our scholarship down to the 
year 1914 had given us only meager and vague information. 
What was said in general was somewhat as follows: The de- 
velopment of the Roman liturgy was brought by Pope Greg- 

ory the Great to a certain termination; this found expression in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary, the Gregorian Antiphonary, the Ro- 
man Ordines and other collections. With some additional modifica- 
tions by Pope Hadrian I at the end of the eighth century, this 
Roman liturgy was adopted first in England and then, under 
Charlemagne, in the franco-germanic empire. In the latter terri- 
tory it came into contact with what remained of the ancient Gal- 
lican liturgy and with an older Roman form, designated as that 
of Pope Gelasius, which had spread north of the Alps already in 
the sixth or at the beginning of the seventh century. The com- 
petition of these traditions, Gallican, Gelasian and Gregorian, 
finally resulted in a fusion of the three, and many elements of this 
composite came to be introduced in Rome about or shortly after 
the year 1000. No further constructive work in the development 
of the Roman liturgy is apparent in this period. Characteristic of 
its spirit is the fondness for the allegorical method of explaining 
the liturgical rites and texts, which method now sets out from the 
Frankish kingdom on its course of conquest. And meanwhile new 
tendencies appear in popular piety as the passion of Christ and 
His eucharistic presence appeal increasingly to Christian devotion. 


1. The research work of recent years has found evidences which 
show that a definite purpose of Gregory the Great in his revision 
and organization of the liturgical legacy of the preceding centuries 
was to abridge what had grown too lengthy and so lighten a bur- 
den which placed a strain upon the devotion of the faithful. 

If the evidence is trustworthy, this abridging process of Pope 
Gregory caused the loss to the Roman liturgy of one notable ele- 
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ment, a regrettable loss in my opinion, namely that of the great 
intercessory prayer. In order to explain what I mean and to justify 
my statement let us consider briefly the history of this prayer. 


In Rome as elsewhere the Fore-Mass ended with the dismissal 
of the catechumens; at the sacrificial part of the service, offertory, 
Consecration and Communion, only the baptized, ‘‘the faithful,” 
were allowed to assist. But immediately before the offertory pro- 
cession the assembled faithful joined in a prayer for the needs of 
the community. This is the prayer which our sources call the 
oratio fidelium, the prayer of the faithful. 


This prayer had in Rome an invariable form. The leader of the 
service first invited those present, in a formula the main lines of 
which were always identical, to join with him in prayer to God 
for a designated intention. Thus for example: ‘‘Let us pray, dearly 
beloved, for the holy Church of God; that our God and Lord may 
be pleased to grant it peace, to keep it in unity and to preserve it 
throughout the world, subjecting to it principalities and powers; 
and may He grant us, while we live in peace and tranquility, grace 
to glorify God, the Father almighty. Let us pray.”” Upon this in- 
vitation of the leader the congregation spent some time in silent 
prayer. Then the celebrant again spoke aloud and in a brief formula 
summed up the content of their prayer, the congregation mean- 
while following his words with outstretched arms (in the orante 
attitude) and at the end expressing their accord with the word 
“Amen.” In this way prayers were offered consecutively for the 
various needs of the community, for the hierarchy, the confessors, 
the virgins and widows, for the civil ruler, for the catechumens, 
for those in illness and distress, for heretics and schismatics, for 
Jews and pagans. On penitential days the congregation knelt dur- 
ing their silent prayer and arose for the final summary prayer. The 
deacon gave the signals which called for these attitudes: ‘‘Flectamus 
genua — Let us kneel,’”’ and: ‘‘Levate — Arise.” It is true no 
doubt that this method did produce a desirable combination of 
silent personal prayer and of vocal community prayer. But it had 
the disadvantage that it was somewhat elaborate and might be- 
come tiresome by frequent repetition. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 


In the East, and under eastern influence also in Gaul and in 
upper Italy, the intercessory prayer had a shorter form. The deacon 
pronounced the intercession in a very concise way and the congre- 
gation responded with a Kyrie eleison. Thus for example, the dea- 
con called out: ‘For the immaculate Church of the living God 
throughout the whole world we implore the fulness of divine 
blessing,” and the people replied: “‘Kyrie eleison.”” This method 
has come down to us as the form of our litanies. Its advantage 
lies in the fact that it combines brevity of speech, clarity of thought 
and an enlivening rhythm. 


This eastern form of the intercessory prayer appealed to Pope 
Gelasius I. He took it over, as Abbot Bernard Capelle has shown 
with fine perception, and introduced it into the Latin Mass in 
place of the older Roman form. And it was probably at this time 
that the location of this prayer in the service was changed; instead 
of coming immediately before the offertory, it was now placed at 
the beginning of the Fore-Mass, or the Mass of the catechumens. 
It consequently also ceased to be a ‘‘prayer of the faithful.” Only 
on two days of Holy Week did Pope Gelasius retain the older 
custom; for on Wednesday and Friday of Holy Week the eucharistic 
service began as formerly directly with the readings, and only after 
these did the intercessory prayer follow in the traditional Roman 
manner. We find here a good example of an important law that 
should govern the process of liturgical development, one which 
Anton Baumstark has called ‘‘the law which bids us honor the 
tradition of a classic period in the history of the liturgy.’’ Outside 
of Holy Week, on all days of the year, there remains to the present 
day (and this time no doubt without relation to the intentions of 
Pope Gelasius) a faint trace of the ancient Roman custom, namely, 
the strange Oremus immediately before the offertory, an Oremus 


without a following prayer. 


It was the Gelasian form of the intercessory prayer which Pope 
Gregory the Great altered in his work of abridgment. He did away 
with the part of the deacon as leader of the prayer and he retained 
only a vestige of the people’s part in the Kyrie eleison. But on Sat- 
urday of Holy Week the ancient custom was substantially retained, 
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again according to the aforesaid law; for to the present day the 
Mass of Holy Saturday begins with a complete litany. 


It may be that in regard to this omission of the intercessory 
prayer any hesitation at the time of Pope Gregory was overcome 
by the thought that sufficient attention to the various needs and 
desires of the community was given within the Canon of the Mass. 
But the intercessions contained in the Canon are expressed in very 
general terms; and because of the inviolable character of the Canon 
text they cannot easily be applied to particular circumstantial 
needs; and finally they allow no direct voice on the part of the 
congregation. Therefore they could not give satisfaction for any 
great length of time. 


This is evident from what came about in subsequent years. We 
may observe how it became customary, and it still is customary in 
some parishes, to introduce in the Sunday service, either before or 
after the sermon, a “‘universal prayer’’ for various necessities which 
is not in the official liturgy and which is recited in the popular 
language. In Requiem Masses it is the practice in some places to 
introduce before the offertory vernacular prayers applied by name 
to the person deceased. And finally, in times of special need prayers 
in the vernacular for particular purposes are added at the end of 
the Mass in order to express the desires which the people have or 
should have at heart. Let us recognize therefore a matter of grave 
concern which deserves attention in future reforms of our liturgy: 
the Fore-Mass should again take fuller cognizance of the sentiments 
present at the moment in the minds and hearts of the people, their 

, anxieties, their hopes, their joys; provision should be made for 
| them, as formerly in the intercessory prayer, ‘‘the prayer of the 
' faithful.” 


2. The research work of the past thirty or so years, especially 
in regard to the old sacramentaries, has greatly increased and clari- 
fied our knowledge regarding the geographical extension of the 
Roman liturgy and the active contribution of franco-germanic in- 
fluence in its further development. We know now (as I was able 

to prove in an earlier writing) that it was not Charlemagne but 
\rather his father Pepin who by royal edict first made the Gregorian 
liturgy of obligation in his kingdom: on the occasion of his coro- 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 


nation in the presence of the then reigning Pope in the year 754. 
This measure, which was intended to bring to an end the diversities 
in liturgical custom and the now more than century old rivalry 
between the Roman and Gallican liturgies, did not in fact achieve 
its purpose, primarily because of technical difficulties. Instead of 
a uniform Mass-text presenting the latest Gregorian form of the 
Roman liturgy, there came into circulation a modified form which 
was a fusion of the Gelasian and Gregorian along with some ele- 
ments of the old Gallican. 


Charlemagne undertook again to oblige the churches of his 
kingdom to adopt the pure Roman Gregorian liturgy, and in this 
effort he secured for his palace library authentic copies of the 
Roman liturgical books (which in fact, as I have proven in detail, 
were imperfect copies by reason of flaws in the Roman text), and 
these were to serve as standard for the usage of his kingdom. But 
Charlemagne was obliged to recognize that his people would not 
rest satisfied with the purely Roman liturgy and that it would be 
necessary to retain certain long customary feasts, rites and prayer 
formulas. Hence, sometime before the year 800, he ordered the 
composition of an appendix to the Roman Mass-book, containing 
these various customary and popular elements, which was to be 
used alongside the Roman missal but to be kept strictly distinct 
from it. The churches of the Frankish kingdom did not continue 
long to observe this prescription. Nevertheless Charlemagne did 
succeed in establishing the Gregorian liturgy as the norm and stand- 
ard throughout his kingdom. 


From the end of the ninth century the whole state of affairs in 
Rome was notoriously one of extreme disorder. All understanding 
and appreciation of the liturgy seemed on the way to disappear. 
The secretariates for the copying of the liturgical books were closed. 
The liturgical life of the eternal city might perhaps have been 
brought to a complete standstill had it not been for the Cluniac 
monasteries, lately established in Rome, where it was faithfully 
maintained. It is due chiefly to the work of these monks and to 
the Roman expeditions of the Ottonian emperors that by the end 
of the tenth century the Roman-Frankish liturgical texts were to 
be found throughout all Italy and above ail in Rome. Thus it may 
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be said (repeating what I said some years ago) that in this critical 
time it was the franco-germanic influence which saved the Roman 
liturgy for Rome and for the world. 


3. But more than that. The franco-germanic influence also en- 
riched the Roman liturgy in important ways. The opinion once 
common, that the constructive work was complete in all essentials 
by the end of the sixth century, has in recent years been shown to 
be erroneous. A pause did indeed occur in Rome after the work 
accomplished by Pope Gregory the Great. A few new feasts were 
added to the calendar; under eastern influence the Agnus Dei was 
introduced into the liturgy of the Mass, and the Improperia in the 
service of Good Friday. But there was lacking the vision and initia- 
tive for further effort, notably for the organization of the post- 
pentecostal part of the liturgical year and for an organic develop- 
ment of the liturgy of the sacraments, 


The case was otherwise in the franco-germanic territory; for 
here, from the eighth to the tenth century, there was distinct vital- 
ity and creative activity. It was formerly supposed that the solemn 
anointings in the ordinations of the clergy, the imposing rite for 
the consecration of churches with its rich symbolism, the splendid 
and dramatic liturgy of Palm Sunday and Holy Week, were in the 
main originally features of the old Roman liturgy. This opinion 
has been shown to be quite erroneous. We know now that of the 
sacramental rites only that of baptism has the major part of its 
rich ritual from early Christian Roman origin. The ritual structure 
of all the other sacraments and the sacramentals as we have them 
today is the result of franco-germanic creative activity, although 
indeed based upon very ancient sources including eastern ones. The 
same is true, as Abbot Bernard Capelle and Anton Baumstark 
have demonstrated, of the liturgy of Palm Sunday and of Holy 
Week. The great regret is that the gifted liturgists of the Frankish 
kingdom did not achieve also the organization of a proper of the 
time for the post-pentecostal season. 

The old Roman liturgy was in general almost puritanic in its 
simplicity and brevity. Greater depth of emotion, greater wealth 
of language and symbolism, and a certain amplitude of treatment 
— all this, except in the case of baptism, was contributed by the 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 


germanic and celtic clergy of the carolingian empire. Edmund 
Bishop has furnished us with a comparative analysis of the char- 
acteristic styles of the Roman and the Gallo-frankish liturgies. His 
essay, “I he Genius of the Roman Rite,”’ a recognized classic, re- 
mains a work of great value, especially in its French version with 
commentary by André Wilmart. 

It was the clergy of the diocese of Mainz, as Michel Andrieu 
has taught us, who eventually, about the year 950, united the older 
and newer rites in a sikllfully edited text which soon prevailed 
throughout the West and even in the capital city of Rome. The 
work of these men persists to the present day in our Pontifical 
and Ritual. 

4. It has been said above that in Rome too, after the time of 
Gregory the Great and in the seventh and eighth centuries, some 
elements were added in the structure of the Roman liturgy, at least 
in the calendar of the liturgical year. Notable especially is the intro- 
duction of our four most ancient feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
all appearing in the Roman calendar between the years 609 and 
687. They are, in the order of their establishment: the feast of 
the dedication of the church of St. Mary of the Martyrs (May 14), 
and those of the Assumption (August 15), the Purification (Feb- 
ruary 2) and the Annunciation (March 25). The first of these 
four has a local significance. The other three were taken over from 
the East where they were observed, as may be proven, from about 
the end of the fifth century. It is probable also that the name of 
the Blessed Mother was not added in the Canon of the Mass until 
the same seventh century. 

When one considers that these tributes to Mary were due to the 
action not, as it seems, of popes who were native in the West but 
of the three popes of the seventh century who were of Syrian 
origin, there is clear evidence here of another characteristic of the 
Roman liturgy: its strict adherence to ancient tradition. For cer- 
tainly an extreme conservatism is apparent in the fact that the 
Roman liturgy, in contrast to that of the East and that of the 
Gallican West, did not have feasts honoring the Mother of God 
until some two hundred years after the Council of Ephesus (431). 

THEODOR KLAUSER 
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THE CHURCH’S PROLETARIAT 


HEN one ponders on the condition of the Church 
Militant in this land in this year of 1948, the 
outstanding cause for perplexity is not any out- 
and-out evil or corruption. It is something worse, 
It is the terrifying passivity of the laity. 

Let us look at two pictures: 

First, there is the Mystical Body of Christ, the Body into whose 
life of supernatural grace the faithful are incorporated by means 
of the sacraments, This incorporation raises human beings to be 
partakers of the divine life. It is the most important and wonder- 
ful thing that can happen to man. It lifts him up to a level that 
he could not possibly reach by his own efforts. 


In the past, man living on this level went joyfully to martyr- 
dom. Poor and obscure men who remain unknown to this day 
carried the message of the divine life in Christ to the ends of the 
earth. They infiltrated into the life of a proud and ancient culture 
and finally conquered it. Christus vincit! Christus regnat! Christus 
imperat! That was the cry of old men and maidens, young men 
and children, gentlemen and slaves — a cry of triumph because the 
Church was a visibly triumphing thing. 

Now the second picture: It is the same Church, but the atmo- 
sphere is not the same. Here are great masses of people held — 
and just barely held — to a decreasing minimum of religious duties 
by the back-breaking toil and nerve-wracking watchfulness of the 
clergy. We see people swarming down around that grid-iron that 
holds them away from mortal sin, and constantly slipping through, 
only to be patiently put back by the loving care of their pastors. 
We see earnest priests and sisters booting reluctant children along 
the road of salvation which th*y ought to run with joy. We see 
efforts made to render religion attractive, with Masses of short 
duration and at convenient hours, and a laboriously worked out 
organizational and recreational program to ‘“‘hold’’ the young 
people. And to persuade Christians to contribute enough money 
to finance the works of the Church, devices appropriate to Monte 
Carlo must be introduced. 
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THE CHURCH’S PROLETARIAT 


Atlas with straining muscles is holding up a globe, an inert mass. 
One must admire Atlas, and sympathize with him, and pray for 
him. But one must wonder why the mass is so heavy, considering 
that it is made up of redeemed men who have the divine life in them. 

If we compare the situation of the Church in our time with 
that of other religious bodies there is no particular cause for com- 
plaint. Other religious bodies have a passive laity too; and in the 
matter of raising money, at least, they do less well than we. But 
why should we compare the Church of God with them? By our 
claims to uniqueness we cut ourselves off from any right to be 
satisfied when we do no worse than others. 

If we want a fair estimate of ourselves let us compare ourselves 
with our own past. 

Can we imagine the clergy in the time of St. Augustine organ- 
izing gladiatorial games in order to “‘hold” the younger genera- 
tion? Or is it possible to conceive of their offering a shortened Mass 
so that the people could get off to the Sunday morning chariot 
races? In that age it was the pagans who were trying desperately 
to hold on. Witness the pitiful attempt of Julian the Apostate to 
stage a revival of paganism, or the pleas of the Roman aristocratic 
pagans that their altar of victory be left in the Senate. In that age 
it was the Church that was going forth triumphant. When the 
mighty Theodosius did public penance for his sin four hundred 
great Roman families embraced Christianity. And you can be sure 
the young people in these families went along. In Antioch the 
laymen Flavian and Diodore held out against the arianizing clergy. 
From the imperial court Arsenius retired to the desert. When we 
read of the Christianity of this age we do not get the impression 
that the laity was a passive mass held within the faith by the 
strenuous efforts of the clergy. 

What makes the difference? A Catholic for whom the faith is a 
real thing cannot help wondering about this matter. What is the 
reason for the apathy of the ordinary Catholic layman who has 
received the gifts which ought to enable him to lead a new life? 

It is often said that faith has cooled. But this is not an explana- 
tion — one could ask, why has it cooled? — and the statement 
appears to show forth a point of view which is pretty close to a 
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denial of the promise that the gates of hell will not prevail. If faith 
has cooled so much in fifteen centuries, what will be its temperature 
a thousand years from now? We cannot believe that Christianity 
is running down after an initial ‘‘winding up.’’ We cannot believe 
that the strength supplied in the past is unavailable to us. 


No! We must look on the present condition of the laity not as 
a natural and to-be-expected result of spiritual evolution, but as a 
shocking abnormality, an obvious disorder which can and must 
be remedied. 


To remedy a disorder one must seek out its causes. For the 
passivity of the Church’s laymen more than one cause could be 
found. Most of them may be included in the concept of proletar- 
ianization. The modern Catholic laity have the sociological aspects 
of a proletarian class. 


The proletariat is composed of people who have no function in 
society. They simply ‘‘go along.”’ They do not participate, ration- 
ally and actively, in what society does; they simply constitute the 
material that is worked with. They are the plebs contribuens fur- 
nishing the unskilled labor, the cannon fodder and some of the 
money. 

This status, or rather lack of status, in society produces a cer- 
tain well-defined character. One side of this character is the pas- 
sivity we have mentioned. The proletarian, long accustomed to 
have things done for and to him, loses all sense of responsibility. 
His contributions, such as they are, have to be forced because he 
feels no obligation and little loyalty. He exhibits no initiative, and 
has to be herded into performing even those actions beneficial to 
himself. He expects to be taken care of, and his idea of what con- 
stitutes care is at a rather low level — panem et circenses! 


The average Catholic layman is not a proletarian in secular so- 
ciety. There he is conscious of a function, a responsibility, a dig- 
nity. As a citizen of the state he does not fall behind others. But 
in the City of God he acts like a proletarian and, I believe, feels 
himself one. He shows the proletarian character. He is passive; he 
is without sense of responsibility; he has to be herded and threat- 
ened and cajoled to do what he knows he ought to do. When the 
pressure is relaxed he resumes his doing of nothing. 
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THE CHURCH'S PROLETARIAT 


There is also another side to the proletarian character, a side 
more sinister. Endemic in the proletariat is a dull resentment against 
the functioning classes of society, which may on occasion flare up 
into open violence. It is not a reasoned resentment, caused by any 
one action on the part of the other classes. It is rather an expression 
of poignant dissatisfaction with a condition of life which is not 
normal to man. For it is not normal for man to be without social 
function or dignity. 

Be assured that this sinister side of proletarianism is not lacking 
to the Catholic laity. Although there seems to be a general agree- 
ment not to talk about it, one runs into it everywhere — a resent- 
ment against the clergy based not on any reason, but purely on 
difference in status. This is anti-clericalism in the literal meaning 
of the term, an opposition not to Catholic dogma, or to the 
Church, but to the clergy as such. It is an unreasoned thing. It is 
an @ priori assumption that in any given case the clergy will be in 
the wrong. It shows itself in the quiet glee manifested when the 
clergy in certain parts of the world are pushed around. Visiting 
foreign Catholics have remarked on the prevalence of this attitude 
among the Catholic laity in this country. It is extremely unwise 
for us to ignore it for it goes far toward preventing any real com- 
munity among us. 

If the attitude of the modern layman results from his being a 
spiritual proletarian, where are we to look for the focal point, as 
it were, of the malady? It must be something very deep, if the 
results that flow from it are so serious. There must be some defect 
right at the heart of things to cause the average Christian to be so 
different from what he should be. And that defect must be some- 
thing in addition ‘to the effects of original sin, for these effects 
were with us even before we had fallen into passivity. 

Where is that “heart of things’’ at which we must expect to 
find the seat of our trouble? 

The most fundamentally appropriate attitude a man can have 
is a recognition of what Baron von Hiigel calls his creatureliness. 
It is the attitude of a created being who is rational and thus is 
aware of the fact that he owes his existence to a source outside him- 
self. And the most fundamentally appropriate action that arises 
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from this attitude is worship, the acknowledgement of dependence 
and the giving back, to the Creator, of the life which is owed 
to Him. 

For the Christian, who is God’s adopted son as well as His 
creature, worship means not only the adoration of the Creator, 
but the offering of love to the Father. And also for the Christian 
there is the perfect means by which this worship can be performed, 
and there is a sacramental status, an official position, for him in 
the performing of it. The Christian layman, through his baptism 
and confirmation, has an active and participatory function in the 
offering of the holy Sacrifice. He is not an outsider. 

This is the “heart of things’ for the Christian. It is the center 
from which radiates the divine life in him. It is the act from which 
all his worthy actions are enkindled. Here is the source of his 
charity, here the origin of his Christian spontaneity. 


But where is the defect here at the heart of things? It is this: 
the layman is not aware of his function in this most fundamental 
human and Christian activity. He does not know that he has a 
right and a duty of real participation in the offering of the holy 
Sacrifice and therefore he does not participate. Psychologically he 
is a proletarian, a passive onlooker, in the situation where he should 
be most vitally and consciously active. He does not do the thing 
which before all other things he was created to do. This awful 
fact has the results in his character that we have noticed. If the 
Catholic layman is a proletarian at the center of his spiritual life 
he will be a proletarian at its circumference. He will think like a 
proletarian and act like a proletarian. If he is a passive onlooker in 
what is central, he will be the same in what is peripheral, and no 
amount of exhortation or teaching or threatening will make him 
anything else. 

This failure of the baptized and confirmed layman to carry out 
the function which above all others should be his by virtue of his 
sacramental status deprives him of any real appreciation of the fact 
that he has a status. He is unaware of any dignity in his position. 
He feels himself to be on the outside looking in, and he feels an 
unreasoned resentment against those who seem to “belong’’ and to 
be accorded dignity. And no amount of denunciation will remove 
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THE CHURCH’S PROLETARIAT 


it. Proletarians always feel that way. They only get over it when 
they get over being proletarians. 

The Catholic layman, then, is to all intents and purposes a 
proletarian at the center of his spiritual existence and therefore no 
one should expect him to be anything else anywhere. He never will 
be anything else until his proper function is exercized, until he 
learns to take his place actively in the worship of God. 

Any effective effort to remove the laity from their state of apathy 
must start at the center, with the worship of God. If you wish to 
make the layman aware of his responsibliity, inform him of the 
dignity of his function in the offering of the holy Sacrifice. If. you 
wish him to give liberally, teach him to offer himself along with 
Christ in the Sacrifice. He will be articulate in the defense of the 
faith if he has learned to be articulate in his participation in the 
liturgy. He will be aware of his duties toward his brothers in 
Christ when he has realized the significance of common participa- 
tion in one Sacrifice. 

All the manifestations of Catholic life — devotion, moral good- 
ness, spontaneity in doing what has to be done, spreading of the 
faith, realization of community life, etc. — are the consequences 
of a very special status in which people enjoy the privilege of a 
completely unique relation to God, in that they may adore Him 
with perfect worship and may partake of His divine life through 
the sacraments. The two privileges of the status are co-ordinate 
— worship and partaking of the divine life. 

Now to come back to our original problem of the passivity of 
the Catholic layman, who receives the sacraments but who does 
not in any great degree give evidence of the divine life within him: 
Might we not say, tentatively and judging from the evidence, that 
the divine life through the sacraments is given to the full only 
when the person who receives the sacraments also conforms to the 
other privilege of his status, when, that is, he participates with 
intelligent awareness in the worship of God? 

If this hypothesis is true, then our line of action is indicated if 
we wish to lift the laity from the psychological proletarianism 
into which they have been allowed to fall. 

WILLIs D. NUTTING 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
TOWARDS THE BREVIARY REFORM 


SHOULD use this Tract to boost two great publications, 

One is the Review of Politics — required reading for the 

majority of O. F. subscribers who do not want a liturgical 

movement in a vacuum — the worst ill that could befall it. 

Its record for the ten years of its existence has been outstand- 
ing and its prestige, naturally, ever growing, both here and abroad. 
The Review of Politics is an achievement of which we can truly 
be proud as Catholics. Congratulations to its editors! May they 
have the audience they deserve: ten times as many readers as at 
present. In spite of the high quality, neither its articles nor its 
reviews are written in the mystery jargon so often found in schol- 
arly circles. If you read ORATE FRATRES, you will enjoy the Re- 
view of Politics. 


The other boost goes to Father Josef Andreas Jungmann, S.J., 
for his standard work (2 vols.) on the Mass: Missarum solemnia 
(Herder, Vienna). I think the author has succeeded to perfection 
in his proposal to write the scholarly book on the Mass for this 
generation. And I hope an American editor and a good translator 
will get busy on it as fast as they can. Fr. Jungmann is well enough 
known as a liturgical scholar to guarantee his soundness and thor- 
oughness. Every writer on the liturgy will have the book on his 
desk, because of its encyclopedic knowledge, its clarity, its truly 
liturgical approach, and its vast reference material. We shall come 
back to it often. There is no doubt in my mind: here is the work 
of a great scholar who has to be heard before anybody ventures 
out for reforms. In the battle for the aims of the liturgical move- 
ment it amounts to the power of a strong army entering the fray 
at the right moment. 


And since we are talking about ‘‘venturing,”” I may as well go 
out on a limb in the discussion of the breviary reform. It is rather 
risky in view of the fact that high dignitaries have spoken and 
done so with competence and dignity. But St. Benedict in his Rule 
insists that the younger members of the community be heard too, 
as Daniel was heard in court. I interpret ‘“‘younger’’ to mean less 
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BREVIARY REFORM 


experienced, less learned and less wise; and having set up these 
safeguards, I shall sally forth in cavalier fashion. 


One thing that encourages me is the radical solution of our psalm 
problem by our present Pope. Not only were our new psalms trans- 
lated from what was a reconstruction of something as close to the 
original as twentieth century scholarship could establish, but even 
where darkness remained, Fr. Bea’s group of scholars struck light 
with bold strokes. To be quite honest, few of us dared hope for 
such a bold solution. We did expect a few generations of labor 
behind closed doors, tentative publications of fragments, flapping 
of pages in the breeze of discussions and, in the end, a few cor- 
rections of our present text with a lot remaining un-corrected for 
dogmatic and traditional reasons. Criticism of the new text has been 
very outspoken, especially in France, where recognized scholars are 
all out to prove that one could do better with the original and bet- 
ter with the Latin. Fr. Bouyer, for instance, asks whose Latin this 
is. It is neither the Fathers’, nor Cicero’s, nor Tacitus’, nor medi- 
eval, nor the Latin we find in school books. Personally I am not 
quite so sensitive — even though I miss a word like ‘‘jubilare,” 
which seems to sound just right for its content. 

On principle, Father Bouyer’s claim, that there is a Christian 
Latin, that of the Fathers and of the liturgy, seems justified, and 
his wish to see the revision revised again in favor of a consistent 
application of the vocabulary and usage of the great Fathers ap- 
pears reasonable. But whatever the Holy See may decide to do, 
there remains the great and inspiring fact of seeing our Holy 
Father weigh the arguments for tradition against the ones for 
trueness to the original and deciding for the latter. 

This encourages me to hope for the same kind of thorough 
reform in the case of our breviary. I know only of proposals which: 
conserve the breviary as it is now with some elimination of super- 
fluities and of less correct things. 


However, what is the breviary supposed to be in the life of the 
secular clergy? Does it not now have to strike a happy medium 
between the solemn “‘/aus Det’’ and personal prayer? Taken by it- 
self, a psalm is something very personal laden with emotion, in 
spite of the grandiose vision so many of them contain. But most 
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of this is lost on our generation. We ‘‘persolve’’ the breviary and 
then we take up “‘real’’ prayer or real ‘‘prayer.”’ 

I wish the editor would relax for a while the policy of O. F. 
to let me speak for myself only. It ought to be helpful to hear a 
few things which many perhaps think, but nobody dares to say, 
Once these things are out, you can forget them if they are no 
good, or they can be incorporated into our edifice of thought. 

Here are the desiderata in regard to the breviary as I see them: 

1) I wish we had:a breviary with a parallel Latin and English 
text and, above all, the permission to use the English for private 
recitation and whenever layfolk take part: e.g., for Vespers, 
Compline, office of the dead. 

2) Elimination of those psalms which occur in other liturgical 
functions: the Judica and Lavabo of the Mass. There are a few 
more which are constantly used in the Ritual and could well be 
omitted from the breviary. The traditional desire to say all 150, 
come what may, in the course of a week, is intelligible enough in 
the mentality of generations influenced by our arduously perform- 
ing Desert Fathers, but is hardly a criterion for generations which 
look back to a spiritual evolution of 1900 years. 

3) Elimination of those psalms which, like Ps. 108, require 
so much of an intellectual baptism by the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment that one has to slant one’s mental faculties to be able to say 
them with more than mere lips. You could find a good place for 
Ps. 108 among exorcisms. 

4) Elimination of the psalms which, like 107:7-14, repeat 
almost literally another psalm (59:6-14). 

5) Fixation of some psalms to a definite period: of the year 
(Benedixisti to Advent, Deus judicium tuum regi da to Epiphany, 
or Ps. 117 to Paschaltide), never to be used at other times. Sim- 
ilarly, the Miserere and the De profundis should be limited to occa- 
sions with definite penitential character. Yes, I know, the Miserere 
is “‘really’’ a resurrection psalm and so is the De profundis — as 
vrell as Psalm 21; but their face value is one of penance, derelic- 
tion and anguish. I have always been deeply impressed by seeing 
the De profundis in the Christmas Vespers, as it adds a profound 
“dark” line to the splendor of the feast, but I feel that on de ea 
days more neutral psalms are desirable. 
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6) This is the most radical of all my hopes: Why not ‘‘mod- 
ernize’”’ the breviary in such a fashion that it can really become the 
companion of the secular priest? None of us get up at midnight 
to sing Matins, but we do get up for prayer and meditation early 
before Mass. Could we hope for a combination Matins-Lauds, per- 
haps as extensive as Matins, as rich in meditation matter as Matins, 
but with the early morning flavor of Lauds? And a ‘‘thanksgiving”’ 
after Mass influenced by Prime, leading over by way of praise to 
the consecration of the working day? Finally, a substantial Sext, a 
Vesperal prayer before supper and a Compline before retiring 
would probably satisfy most secular priests. Or could we have one 
larger, ‘‘neutral’’ Hour which could be shifted over the day (in- 
stead of anticipating something that really belongs into the middle 
of the night and the hour of sunrise) ? 

7) I-say nothing about better selections from Scripture, better 
second nocturns, the return of the more poetic and stronger, old 
version of the hymns, because others have done so very eloquently 
(although of course I do hope these wishes will be endorsed) . 

8) I could also save space by making no suggestions concern- 
ing the calendar, since I have done so on other occasions. But to 
make this little study complete I would add my desiderata for a new 
breviary calendar: 

a) A radical reduction of the sanctoral cycle — to at least the 
sobriety and beauty of the Benedictine calendar. Then those saints 
who have a special bearing on the country, diocese and locality 
should be given greater prominence than hitherto. It is obvious that 
St. Patrick is more significant to a country like ours than St. Fran- 
cis Caracciola or St. Paschal Baylon! In other words, locally sig- 
nificant sanctoralia could easily be grafted on the reduced universal 
and world sanctorale. 

b) Apart from the octaves of Easter, Pentecost, Christmas and 
Epiphany — the latter enriched in the manner described in the 
July Homiletic (pp. 731-36) —I hope no octaves whatsoever will 
be retained, except perhaps as commemorations. 


c) As the evidence grows there seems to be less and less doubt 
that the better start of the Church year would be Septuagesima; 
logically and dynamically, too, the feasts of Parousia — All Saints, 
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Christmas, Epiphany and Hypapante (Feb. 2) or rather the last 
Sunday of the Epiphany — constitute a fittingly grand and sol- 
emn finale of the year. I vote for this change and would therefore 
beg to have our breviaries divided accordingly. I see with pleasure 
that Dom Damasus Winzen in his splendid Pathways to Scripture 
(November 1948) cites further evidence for the hypothesis that 
the period between the eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost and the 
last Sunday after Epiphany are one unit: the propers of the Sun- 
day Masses show it, especially the ‘‘exchangeability’’ of collects, 
epistles and gospels of the last Sundays after Pentecost and Epiph- 
any. But Dom Damasus adds another very important point to the 
many that I believe I have made for this my pet cause: the escha- 
tological character of this period is underscored and its unity em- 
phasized by the continuous reading of the prophets, starting with 
Ezechiel and Daniel, through the minor prophets, and ending with 
Isaias. And note well, there is no interruption when the first Sun- 
day of Advent comes round. If I could only stir up more people 
to endorse this theory, which seems to have found independent 
advocates in France and Austria in recent years. 


I admit, the ideal beginning lies so far back in the history of the 
Church that even in the eighth century our present interpretation 
was already accepted. It is nearly impossible to reverse such trends. 
The impact of popular trends on the liturgy has been far greater 
than most of us have realized. The above-mentioned work of Fr. 
Jungmann makes this abundantly clear. He quotes two great wit- 
nesses, Cardinal Bona and Dom Mabillon. Cardinal Bona says: 


| Much is now regarded as law in Church customs which gradually 
came in as an abuse. Later generations, ignorant of this origin, tried 
to invent all sorts of fitting and “mystical” reasons to explain the 
| changes, to let the broad masses assume that wisdom had deliberately 
| brought them about (Rerum liturg., lib. Il, 7,3). 
Another Cardinal, Merati, in his revision of Gamanti’s Thesaurus 
(I, 11, 6) takes over this quotation. 


Thus the pressure of popular piety, even before the year 1000, 
with its lack of appreciation of finer points and its ever present 
tendency to over-emphasize the concrete, historical, emotional and 
foreground incidentals, submerged the original structure. This 
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BREVIARY REFORM 


pressure gained momentum after St. Bernard, the individualists of 
the late middle ages and baroque “‘devotism’’ — so that there is 
little hope to see the grandiose and theocentric structure of the 
liturgical year excavated and its gate reopened in its original place. 
But we said that also about the psalms — and yet Pius XII made 
his far-seeing and courageous decision, just as Pius X before him 
started his magnificent reform of the liturgy. 

All this sounds like a ‘“‘big order’’ coming from an out of the 
way place. But we should not forget that most of these sug- 
gestions are based on principles elaborated by true scholars, on 
wishes of a hard pressed secular clergy, and on some inescapable 
facts: the disappearance of Latin, the mechanization of prayer life, 
and a desire to lift the liturgy out of the performance stage and 


restore it as a truly integrating force in the average priest’s daily 
life. H. A. R. 
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THE LAITY’S NEEDS 


N Saturday, November 20, the archdiocese of Boston spon- 

sored a Liturgical Day at the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, 

This was the second of a series scheduled at intervals of one month, 

growing directly out of the national Liturgical Week that was 
held here last August. 

The day was, in terms of weather, a particularly miserable one. 
Rain had fallen steadily during the night and the period preceding 
the hour of pontifical Mass was wet, windy and cold. Notwith- 
standing, a large group of lay people were on hand to join in the 
celebration of Mass. Cards were available at the rear of the Cathe- 
dral for those who cared to follow the simple Gregorian notation. 
Every worshipper took a card and most of them joined in a modest 
attempt at singing. A small group of men did valiant service as 
the trained choir and helped to give character to the singing of 
the congregation. One little lady who sat in the pew in front of 
me showed an amazing command of the music and, although her 
high soprano voice quite overshadowed my own feeble efforts, her 
evident zest for active participation was delightful to experience. 


Ranging in rows that stretched more than half-way down the 
long reach of the Cathedral sat scores of nuns of the archdiocese. 
They seemed to be strangely silent during the Mass. From where 
I sat, I could not perceive that any of the women religious were 
singing. Certainly the ones in the pews nearest me uttered not a 
note. 


Although I have lived my entire life in this very old diocese, | 
have never before had the privilege of attending a solemn pontifical 
Mass. The majesty and solemnity were very impressive. The fact 
that the congregation was actually taking part in the service was 
new to me and thrilling. 


Following the pontifical Mass the activities of the Liturgical 
Day resumed, after an interval, in the lower church. And here, if 
I may presume to intrude an adverse note, there seemed to me to 
be altogether too much “‘talk.”” No doubt the points made were 
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important and pertinent. And instruction is essential. But it seemed 
that we might well be overwhelming the liturgy with a deluge of 
intellectuality. I felt that the recitation in unison of a single psalm 
would do more for the quickening of our love of God than an 
outpouring of rationalization. 

If I may suggest one thing: Don’t let us frighten off the people 
by much “‘talk.”” In the first place, such talk is addressed mostly 
to people who already have had doctrine in formal courses in 
religion and philosophy — or who can get it in special study 
circles, etc. In the second place, the talk will frighten or bore 
people like me who have wives and children to support, who have 
little time to steal from working, teaching, cooking, mending, 
washing, shopping, budgeting, commuting, dressing, bathing, 
cleaning, and whose need is to worship God more meaningfully, 
more fully, without justifying in detail the need or the method. 
It seems to me that if the liturgy is to be brought home to the 
people, it must be made fruitful for men with jobs to hold, for 
women with houses full of kids, for people who must fit the lit- 
urgy into a day that includes washing baby’s diapers and patching 
leaks in the back porch. 

It is significant, I think, that although Boston’s Cathedral is 
situated in the city’s populous area, where ‘common people” live, 
practically all of the congregation hailed from the perimeter of the 
city, rather than the center, presuming the Cathedral to be central. 
Many of the worshippers were obviously students; a large part, 
nuns; a majority, I think, “‘intellectuals.’’ The threadbare natives 
of the South End were conspicuous by their absence. I think that 
if, by happy chance, they should have wandered into the church, 
they would have been inspired by the singing. The Latin would 
have been mystifying, of course, and the ‘‘discussion”’ afterwards, 
I fear, boring. 

The need of working people is not intellectuality. We need emo- 
tional release. We need zeal, beauty, music, increased love and 
praise of God, greater love for one another, love, especially, I 
think, for God’s Protestants and Jews. 

If, during the next few years, our children were to learn one 
or two simple elements of the Mass in the traditional Gregorian 
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manner, they might well be fortified against the sugary vagaries 
(the church plunged into darkness, the organ whispering tremul- 
ously) of ““Good Night, Sweet Jesus.”’ 

Our children don’t need to be “‘sold’’ on the desirability of 
liturgical observances. They have love of God in their hearts, 
Their Creator put it there. Surely, we can do more to foster this 
love, and do it in the manner most fitting in the eyes of the Church 
and most satisfying for their nature as children. 

Boston has made a beginning in popular participation in the 
liturgy. Archbishop Cushing has stated that this is the most im- 
portant work he is presently sponsoring. The fact that three hun- 
dred people came from the extremes of the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority system, and that on the foulest Saturday Boston has 
seen this fall, shows that the need for this activity is real. 

As for the outlying parishes, where the people and their chil- 
dren go to Sunday Mass — well, as the philosopher says, ‘“The 
way to begin is to begin.” 

W. Somerville, Mass. RICHARD H. FITZPATRICK 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — SISTER LUANNE, O.S.B., formerly of 
St. Benedict’s Convent at St. Joseph, Minn., joined that 
community’s new foundation of St. Paul’s Priory, St. Paul’ 
Minn., when it was canonically erected this summer. — FR. JAMES, 
O.F.M.Cap., our associate editor, is the Provincial of the Irish 
Capuchins, and author of many books on the spiritual life. — 
Dr. THEODOR KLAUSER heads the Catholic theological faculty of 
Bonn University in the Rhineland. — DR. WILLIS NUTTING, 
member of the Notre Dame U. faculty, is a family man and rural 
life apostle. (Practical, not just professional. While visiting him 
at his “‘subsistence home”’ in July, we found him happily hammer- 
ing away at a new sun-room and sleeping porch which he was add- 
ing to his house. It looked like a sound job, too.) 


* 


Mr. Nutting’s article about a passive laity constituting a spiritual 
proletariat points up our problem clearly. (It recalls the big Life 
article this summer about ‘“The Pursuit of Happiness,”” in which 
an imposing panel of ‘‘experts’’ agreed that the first requisite is a 
sense of responsibility, of actively contributing something to a 
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worthwhile objective; a sense of being useful, and even important. ) 
Our hierarchy, in their magnificent pastoral, reminded us recently 
that our primary task is not to fight against something, whether 
communism, or even secularism, the greater evil. ‘That would be 
indulging in the ancient political trick of declaring foreign war in 
order to distract attention from internal weakness. Our chief task 
is to secure an enthusiastic vision of the fulness of Catholic life: 
a vision of the Body of Christ active in all its parts. There has 
been altogether too much of the “‘panem et citcenses.’’ In fact, the 
phrase applies with disconcerting accuracy to the Eucharistic cele- 
bration itself: a Show which the laity attended, at which they 
received their dole of Bread. The encyclical Mediator Dei has come 
at an opportune time. ‘““Without that vision (implemented in prac- 
tice), the people (of God) will perish.”’ 

.A.R. in his Tract calls attention to Fr. Jungmann’s epoch- 
making study of the Mass, Missarum solemnia (Herder, Vienna). 
We have been promised a thorough review of the work by Dr. 
Erik Peterson of Rome. 

« 


The Tosei News Agency of Tokyo, Japan, in a release dated 
June 19 (forwarded to us through the kindness of Fr. Gerald El- 
lard, S.J.), reports: 


Faculties have now been granted (by decree of March 11, 1948) for 
a period of two years to all mission Ordinaries in Japan to permit 
their clergy to say Mass in the afternoon in cases where the Christians 
are not able to attend in the morning. Mass may not begin, however, 
later than 7:30 P.M. The Ordinaries are authorized at the same time 
to dispense from the Eucharistic fast in such wise that those wishing 
to receive holy Communion may partake of food up to within four 
hours of the time of receiving the Sacrament and may partake of 
non-alcoholic liquids up to within one hour of that time. 

And from Fr. Reinhold we received a parallel news item, from 
the Secretary General’s report of the Conference of Apostolatus 
Maris, held at Rome, Oct. 11-14: 

On the question of obtaining sacramental privileges for seamen, the 
Conference decided that the President, Archbishop Campbell, be 
asked to write to the S. Congr. Consist., petitioning that mitigated 
Eucharistic fast and evening Mass privilege be granted to seamen in 
all countries. 

The French episcopate last year petitioned the Holy See for a 
similar privilege, for Sundays and Holydays, and it was granted 
for a trial period of one year. The Japanese dispensation represents 
therefore a distinct broadening of the privilege, since it applies to 
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both Sundays and weekdays. Ten years ago the question of evening 
Mass and Communion was purely academic; and its proponents 
were “‘radicals.’’ But we can thank God for the leadership of a 
Supreme Shepherd who has the courage of breaking through an- 
cient fences in order to give his flock better access to best pastures: 
first the psalms and Scripture, now the Eucharist. Is the problem 
still merely academic for our country? 


The Pope is a busy man burdened with the heavy “care of all the 
churches” (2 Cor. 11:28). The Romans consider his life little short 
of miraculous for all his work and worry. But he is what he is be- 
cause he is a priest, and the central act of that priesthood is his Mass. 
All else is beside, all else must be merged in the Mass, all else must be 
focused in the Mass, all else must radiate from the Mass. So with his 
bishops, so with every priest in whatever capacity he may serve. The 
central act of his life is the Mass. So also with the laity who, accord- 
ing to St. Peter, are a “royal priesthood” (1 Pet. 2:9), life cells of 
the Mystical Body of Christ: their central act, too, is the Mass. ... 
If only we would understand the Mass and make our people under- 
stand it! All else would follow. — ArcHBIsHoP Francis J. BECKMAN. 
¢ 

Berliner & Lanigan, Nevada City, California, have been forging 
to the fore in the field of Christian gift cards, pictures, bookplates 
and bookmarks, verse cards, etc. Their latest ‘‘creations’’ include a 
nice set of ‘‘O Antiphon’”’ cards, well printed and illustrated, and 
stationery with liturgical and scriptural text-headings. They also 
carry in stock the colored ikon prints of Amay (Chevetogne) 
Abbey in Belgium. A catalog showing all their wares in full color 
can be had for 35 cents, which will count as a deposit on your 

first order. 

. 


Liturgical calendars for the new year: The Christian-Life Cal- 
endar, Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, and the Saints and De- 
votions Calendar, St. Paul’s Monastery, Canfield, Ohio. Both are 
about 75 pages, wire-bound, 8 by 12, and sell for $1.50. Another 
calendar-ordo, this one in booklet form, is The Mass Year for 
1949, which includes meditations on the secret prayers of the 
Sundays and feastdays: The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind., 30 cents 
each, 4 copies $1.00. 

. 


To all our readers, a holy and happy feast of Christ’s birth! 
Through it, and through every feast and ferial of the new year, 
may we be made partakers of His divinity who for our sake deigned 
to become partaker of our humanity. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


WORLD CALENDAR 


To the Editor: —In your issue of October 31, Mr. Thomas Morris, S.J., 
wrote an article on “Time for Tomorrow,” describing a proposed calen- 
dar of which he mentions, p. 551, that “the same date would always 
occur on the same day of the weck.” But on p. 556 he lists January 1, 
Sunday; February 5, Sunday — showing different dates of the month for 
the same day of the week. 

Why not simplify further, and adopt a calendar with thirteen months 
of 28 days each, adding the necessary extra day? Then in every month 
the same date would occur on the same day of the week, instead of only 
every year. There would result a great simplification. 

Baltimore, Md. C. M. Siquot 


To the Editor: —‘“‘The same date would always occur on the same day 
of the week” means that the same numerical date of a month would 
annually recur on the same day of the week — not that the same numer- 
ical dates would be on the same days of the week in all months. Thus, 
January 1 would always be on a Sunday, February 1 always a Wednesday, 
etc. 

A thirteen-month year (popularized by Auguste Comte, and one of 
the 500 plans proposed to the League of Nations), though it would make 
the numerical date the same day in the week in all months, seems, how- 
ever, to this writer to complicate rather than to simplify the calendar. 
An odd-month year would not divide into natural quarters. 

The one permanent calendar which has world-wide support and which 
has been submitted to the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations is the twelve-month “World Calendar.” 

Lenox, Mass. Tuomas Morris, S.J. 


ABOUT WORDS 


To the Editor: — There is a minor element of our presentday liturgical 
life which, as far as I know, has not been touched on by any of the 
writers or correspondents of O.F. I refer to the loss or disuse of so 
much of our old English ecclesiastical nomenclature. For example, there 
seems to be a decided tendency among many of our writers to latinize 
the old Saxon Christmas into the feast of the Nativity. (Of course, the 
familiar Christmas is not likely to be displaced in the common language 
of the people.) Again, Whitsunday, Whitsuneve and Whitsuntide are 
now known in this country at least as Pentecost, the vigil of Pentecost 
and the season after Pentecost respectively. Likewise, Candlemas becomes 
the feast of the Purification. All Hallows has long been All Saints, 
although its vigil still retains the old name Hallowe’en — shorn unfor- 
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tunately of any trace of religious significance. Easter however still holds 
its own. Such words as Christmas, Candlemas, Michaelmas, etc., are 
English idioms; there is no similar construction in any other language. 
As such, they are part of our Catholic linguistic heritage, and certainly 
worthy of preservation. Lammas and Lady Mass have of course disap- 
peared completely, and are not likely to be revived. Michaelmas and 
Martinmas, I believe, still survive in England, mainly because the feast 
of St. Michael formerly marked the opening of the fall term of the 
law courts. 

Again there is the good old English Catholic verb “to christen.” Among 
modern Catholics this expression appears to be looked upon as not quite 
orthodox. In fact, I remember a little book which I read in my youth, in 
which the pious heroine gently reproved a Protestant acquaintance for 
using the word, and informed him, rather primly, that Catholics are 
“baptized.” Yet “christen” is a perfectly good old Catholic word, in use 
before Luther, Calvin, Henry VIII & Co. were ever heard of. Moreover, 
it is a wonderfully expressive word, unequalled in other modern languages, 
to describe the effect of the sacrament. It is definitely worth restoring to 
common usage. 

Olivier’s magnificent production of “Hamlet” naturally recalls the 
famous speech in which the Ghost tells how he died “unhousel’d disap- 
pointed, unanel’d.” Suppose instead of these simple words, Shakespeare 
had been obliged to write, “without receiving the sacraments of the holy 
Eucharist, penance and extreme unction.” I am afraid that even his genius 
would have found it difficult to fit these into blank verse. 

I realize that some of these old idioms are now lost beyond recovery. 
“Shrift” and “houseled” are as archaic as Chaucer’s “Ferne halwes, kouthe 
in sondry londes.” But we should cling to those which still survive. Why 
must the English Christmas and Whitsunday be turned into the Latin 
Nativity and the Greek Pentecost? Is it because we are afraid of being 
taken for Episcopalians? Our Anglican brethren did not invent these 
words; they borrowed them straight from us. These words are ours. Let 
us keep them. 

Fairfax, Va. WituiaM L. Carne 


FATHER PARSCH WRITES 


To the Editor: —... You were kind enough to make an appeal in OraTE 
Fratres that your readers send us gifts of food, clothing and shoes. And 
this appeal was responded to with magnificent charity. We really re- 
ceived much, far more than we had dared hope. Thus, for instance, 
Bishop S. sent a large number of CARE packages. Conception Abbey 
in Missouri sent more than forty parcels of outer clothing, personal 
linens and food. Your own Abbey likewise forwarded a large number. 
Loyola Academy of Chicago sent more than twenty parcels: very likely 
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the result of a collection made by the students themselves. A layman, 
Mr. S. of Oklahoma, sent a number of boxes of used shoes; in the good- 
ness of his heart he must have canvassed the entire parish. Besides the 
above mentioned, several priests and laymen also responded to your appeal 
with parcels; convents and individual Sisters too took part in the chari- 
table work. Charity is a special sign of genuine Christianity and of a 
truly liturgical heart. I am reminded of the parallel case of St. Paul who 
gathered alms for the impoverished mother church at Jerusalem. America, 
which has received the “‘gospel” of the liturgical revival from us in Europe, 
has shown its gratitude by helping us in our material need. May God 
reward your charity! I am deeply grateful that i could be the instrument 
of that love to my own people. 

Stift Klosterneuburg Prus ParscH 

bei Wien, Austria 

Eprror’s Note: The need in Austria, and more particularly in such a 
large city as Vienna, is still very great. Because of his contacts with the 
various parishes, through sermons, retreats and missions, Father Parsch is 
in a position to distribute food and clothing where it is most needed. We 
beg our readers to continue their charity to him and to his people. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH. Spiritual Doctrine of St. Paul of the Cross. 
By Fr. Brice, C.P. Pustet Co., New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 350. Cloth, $4.00. 
Mystics have ever been the great teachers of men. For they have such 

intimate and conscious experience of God that their words about the deep 
mysteries of faith and of life glow with a peculiar light and warmth. For 
this reason, this treatment of the spiritual doctrine of one of the greatest 
of modern mystics, St. Paul of the Cross, founder of the Passionists, should 
be a welcome addition to every spiritual library. From the many letters 
of the Saint, Fr. Brice has gathered the principles by which St. Paul 
directed souls to the very heights of union with God. We have in this 
book one more proof that God will not refuse His richest graces of prayer 
and love to souls that are courageously generous. 

Evidently Fr. Brice follows the general arrangement used by St. John 
of the Cross in his great work, and interprets St. Paul in the light of the 
doctrine of St. John. This is not an entirely happy choice, because at 
times the interpretation becomes strained and the arrangement somewhat 
arbitrary. St. Paul was much more under the influence of the Dominican 
Tauler and of St. Francis de Sales than of the Carmelite mystic, although 
never, of course, in disagreement with St. John. 

The main criticism to be made of this book is that it presents only 
that part of St. Paul’s spiritual doctrine which deals with the via nega- 
tiva, the purification of the soul, and with contemplative prayer. Now 
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St. Paul of the Cross was not of that class of mystics who never go beyond 
the Spiritus est Deus to its complement: Et Verbum caro factum est. A 
well-rounded treatment of his doctrine, therefore, should include also the 
Saint’s direction on incorporation into the spiritual life of the truths of 
faith and the sacramental way of life: devotion to the Holy Trinity, imi- 
tation and love of the incarnate crucified Word and His sorrowful Moth- 
er; loyalty to the Church; the use of the great means of grace, the sacra- 
ments, and particularly holy Eucharist and the Mass; appreciation of the 
life of grace itself —in a word, the life of the liturgy. We know for a 
fact that St. Paul was so convinced of the need for daily contact with 
the liturgy that he was the one modern religious founder to insist that 
the divine office be recited as a public, communal act of the religious life 
of his Congregation. 


With this one caution, Fr. Brice’s work is to be warmly recommended 
to all who are interested in the way of the spirit. It is a work that will 
help to “purify the spirit, and develop a deeper spiritual life” — to ap- 
ply the words of Pius XII in his encyclical on the liturgy — so that “‘we 
may take part in sacred public functions with greater fruit,” and “‘derive 
from the sacred liturgy more efficacious and abundant benefits.” Those 
who have some acquaintance with the language of mystics, who can ap- 
preciate the significance of the treatment presented by Fr. Brice, will be 
ever grateful for the light and warmth they will derive from this study 
of the doctrine of the great mystic, St. Paul of the Cross. C.P. 


THY LIGHT AND THY TRUTH. By Rev. Robert Nash, S.J. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. 1948. Pp. 197. Cloth, $2.50. 


Authentic piety or “devotion,” which is the chief act of the virtue of 
religion, “needs meditation on the supernatural realities and spiritual ex- 
ercises if it is to be nurtured, stimulated, and sustained, and prompt us to 
lead a more perfect life.” So writes the present Holy Father, in consider- 
ing the relation between private and public, or liturgical, prayer. Those 
acts of intelligence and will that are prerequisite to receiving the “‘inex- 
haustible treasures of love with which God yearns to enrich us” will surely 
be more easily elicited as a result of this little volume from the pen of a 
son of the same Ignatius whom the Pope so warmly commends, likewise 
in Mediator Dei. Father Nash, a member of the Irish province of Jesuits, 
has already illumined American minds with his aid to spiritual reflection 
entitled Send Forth Thy Light. He is an adept in setting minds free in 
their efforts at prayer, in helping to remove barriers so that the Creator 
may work His wonders in the soul, for so he conceives his task. Prayer 
is harder as minds are more devoid of thoughts on spiritual subjects, and 
he here prepares a feast that none need starve. Introductory Prayer, Set- 
ting, Fruit, Points, Summary and Tessera are given in each of the twenty- 
one meditations (as easily designated chapters), but like David’s encum- 
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bering mail they can be laid aside at will for greater freedom of action. 
There is something of Prohaszka’s versatility in Father Nash, and again, 
the gift of Pére Plus that never lacks for an apt story to illustrate. At no 
time is he trivial, adhering rather to the Scriptures, the texts of the lit- 
urgy, and the lives of the saints in their most attractive aspects. Light 


and truth he shares in plenty, and that unction which is the oil of glad- 
ness. G. S. S. 


SIXTY SAINTS FOR BOYS. By Joan Windham. Illustrations by Mona 
Doneux. Sheed and Ward, New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. x-406. Cloth, $3.00. 
The editor handed over this book to me because he thought I might 

like to look at the pictures (that’s what he said), but I really think that 

he thought I should do more spiritual reading and that this might be about 
on my level of understanding. I enjoyed the picture on the cover, although 

I’ve not yet found out what it’s supposed to mean. Then I looked for my 

patron, and of course he’s not even mentioned. I hope the sixty-first saint 

by Joan will remedy that. So I looked at the table of contents some more, 
and what do I see but the name Mungo. Well, that didn’t sound any more 

like a Catholic name than fungo or Bongo-Bongo, so I turned to page 162 

to find out whether there had been perhaps a mistake. And it turns out 

that there is a saint by that name, and a very interesting one indeed, and 
the way he’s written up makes it all the more interesting. Now who 
wouldn’t find this interesting: A monk at a monastery in Scotland that 
was also a school is told by God to go down to the sea where he will find 
something. Robert Louis Stevenson couldn’t have written a better begin- 
ning. And what does he see there in the early morning light but a Dark 

Bundle (capitalized just like that). And he peers at it, and finds that it 

“was a Girl wrapped up in a dark cloak with a tiny, brand-new Baby! 

They were sopping wet, and the girl was Very Ill with a Temperature.” 

Brother Servant takes her (or it) to the monastery, calls the other monks, 

and “they gave the girl a Hot Tot to try and warm her up, but it was so 

sad because she soon died. She had caught her Death of Cold.” And what, 
do you think, happened to the baby? Well, don’t think that I'll tell you. 

Pay your three bucks and get a copy. And don’t you think that that Hot 

Tot is very much in place in Scotland? I’ve never heard it mentioned 

before in Lives of Saints, but I hope it starts a Trend (leave that cap- 

italized) . C. H. D. 


CHRIST IN HIS MYSTICAL BODY. By C. J. Woolen. The Newman Press, 

Westminster, Md. 1948. Pp. 175. Cloth, $2.25. 

This is a brief and straightforward exposition of the encyclical Mys- 
tict Corporis Christi which for many will add little to their knowledge 
of the doctrine, but may serve others as an introduction to the harmonious 
unity which is Christ’s living Body, the Church. Its colorless style (Mr. 
Woolen never fails to provide the expected phrase, the classic text, the 
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most familiar example) may fail to accentuate the beauties unfolded on 
each page, which would be an unfortunate concomitant. The receptive 
reader, however, will be untroubled by the absence of literary niceties, 
awed before this picture of the work of God which is His via salutis, 
That this is an essay of basic theology in English is in itself something to 
be thankful for, and its worth as a reference manual for the teacher in 
Israel or the meditative Christian is undoubted. What the author set out 
to do, he has accomplished. G. S. S. 


THE CITY AND THE CATHEDRAL. Ai Reflection of the Glory of the 
Gothic and the Middle Ages at their High Tide in the City by the Seine. 
By Robert Gordon Anderson. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, N. Y. 
1948. Pp. xii-337. Cloth, $3.50. 

The book is a companion volume to the author’s previous work, The 
Biography of a Cathedral, which appeared four years ago. The present 
volume is of the same stamp and continues the “biography” in the man- 
ner of a “story of Notre Dame, Paris, France, mankind,” which includes 
“the little doings of big men, the big doings of the little” throughout the 
period of the thirteenth century. 

The book does not seem to offer much of importance to any particular 
group of people, whether historians, liturgists, students of art, or even 
those who have the leisure for general reading. The latter will object to 
the belabored prose and the lack of verbal economy. It is definitely not a 
book for the “liturgical precisionist” to whom Mr. Anderson directs a 
parenthetical note on page 207. What information might be of interest to 
the liturgist is often marred by an unreliability of detail — and this in 
spite of the author’s good intentions to correct some of the more obvious 
inconsistencies contained in the previous volume. Adrian Fortescue, e. g., 
would not agree with a number of Mr. Anderson’s statements concerning 
the evolution of the vestments of the Roman rite. 

For those to whom civilization begins only with the sixteenth century, 
the book will of course open new horizons. But even for them, his thesis 
would be more convincing had the author been slightly less starry-eyed. 

V. M. B. 


THE MASS IN SLOW MOTION. By Msgr. Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward, 

New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. xix-139. Cloth, $2.50. 

This is in several respects an unfortunate book. Msgr. Knox, whose 
talents and merits otherwise are well known, has allowed himself to lapse 
into a facetiousness that is likely to prove disconcerting to the average 
adult reader (for whom the book was published), and whose propriety 
in the original talks to school girls is questionable. It is one thing to 
“become like little children,” quite another to become giddy, especially 
about most sacred things. 

In regard to the Secret prayers, the author observes that at high Mass 
“the priest only murmurs when the choir shouts.” And he asks how this 
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rule came about. “Did the priest say to himself: ‘I can’t be bothered to 
say this bit out loud with those sopranos howling me down all the time.’ 
Or did the organist say: ‘The holy priest doesn’t seem to have much to 
say for himself just now; come on, boys, let ’em have it.” 

If timor Domini is the beginning of wisdom, it’s never too early to 
begin. One does not convey a sense of reverence for the holy Sacrifice 
by introducing, as Msgr. Knox does, the many touches of realism, such 
as mumbling the Mass prayers (pp. 9, 88, 90), fearing that breakfast may 
grow cold (pp. 17, 35, 38), wretched altar boys (pp. 56,61) and carting 
candles about (p. 39). The “jolly” tone becomes embarrassing at times. 

Perhaps a basic difficulty lies in the fact that although these sermons 
“are meant for people who do like to follow the liturgy” (p. 100), the 
author actually proposes to record “his private thoughts about the Mass” 
(p. vii). He speaks of “the liturgical people who make a great deal of 
fuss” about the Te Igitur, and he refers in several places (pp. 107, 122, 
123,126) to the “clever people” — to whom of course he and the school 
girls make no pretense of belonging and by whose theorizing they need 
not be disturbed. He confesses (p. 77) that he has “never found it pos- 
sible to devise any system for attending sung Mass devoutly all the 
time; the choir makes so much noise that I can’t hear myself pray.” One 
is tempted to suggest the “system” urged by all the popes since Pius X: 
to join in the singing. But that might be too drastic: for on the last 
occasion of celebrating a high Mass, he hoped “that he might die before 
we got to the Preface.” 

Holy Communion gets four sentences. 

This all sounds very ungracious on our part. We feared that might be 
the impression given; so we let the review lie for a while. Coming back 
to it and to the book after three weeks, our reaction to the latter remains 
the same. Nobody needs to be reminded that Msgr. Knox is a brilliant 
writer; that he has profound spiritual insights which he is able to con- 
vey to his readers in an arresting and fresh fashion; that, consequently, 
the book is bound to have much of real value. It has. Even, we suspect, 
for the “clever liturgical people who make a lot of fuss.” The summary 
Introduction is masterful. As for the rest: It is a cute book — about holy 
Mass! We preferred the first version that appeared serially in the London 
Tablet, with less “sugar and spice.” G. B. 


CHRIST’S SACRIFICE AND OURS. National Liturgical Week, Portland, 
Oregon, 1947. The Liturgical Conference, Inc., Boston, Mass. 1948. Pp. x- 
153. Paper, $2.00. (Copies to be ordered from The Liturgical Conference, 


Conception, Mo.) 

Since the Portland Week, the proceedings for which are contained in 
this volume, has already elicited this reviewer’s enthusiastic comments, 
Robert’s Rules of Order indicates nothing but a yea vote. Advance prej- 
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udice in favor of the Week, however, assumes no such preconceptions in 
behalf of books of proceedings. It is difficult to eliminate the quality of 
deadliness from works of this character, for they are, essentially, in the 
embalming field. They come in unheralded — and prepaid — and they 
gather dust with Webster until the dull moment when we discover their 
perusal to be as exciting as a bout with the dictionary. 

Christ’s Sacrifice and Ours, however, has all but moved out of its own 
class by virtue of competent editing. Some of my best friends may have 
punctuated the earlier editions, but justice insists that the improvement 
be noted. Justice tempered with provincialism glows with pride in the 
Minnesota contribution in the present volume. 

To a marked degree, I find that what I liked in Portland, I also like 
in print. 

But, in addition, there is a new and valuable quality about the com- 
pilation. For example, a paper, like Father Reinhold’s, the historical re- 
sumé of the liturgical movement, was easy to listen to, because the rapid 
evaluations brought the great personalities to mind in a flash. Yet it is 
far more interesting to read and ponder the brilliant characterizations 
and the scholarly judgements. Few persons are familiar with the matter 
in just this way. Separate printing for wider circulation would be de- 
sirable. 

Perhaps those who do not know Monsignor Hellriegel are at a disad- 
vantage in reading him. I find I have to act out his paragraphs in a sort 
of mental introit procession with schola. Yet even the uninitiated catch 
on rather quickly, no doubt, for it is Monsignor Hellriegel who bridges the 
gap which yawns at every Week. For many are disturbed by the fact that 
the addresses and exercises are too elementary for the few scholars who 
have been living the liturgy and too difficult for the crowd of observers 
who have come out piously to see what it is all about. Monsignor has a 
word for each and from novice to expert, all are fired with zeal for a bet- 
ter living of the liturgy. 

The plea for eliminating the word “sacrifice” impressed me no more in 
print than in Portland. It seems almost trifling. But there are too many 
heartwarming discussions to stop at that. Even the publication of The 
Sacramental Way has not superseded its usefulness. No, Christ’s Sacrifice 
and Ours is as necessary as the dictionary and more exciting than a trip 
to Portland. S. H. A. 


THE HOLY RULE FOR LAYMEN. A Commentary on the Benedictine Rule. 
By T. F. Lindsay. With an Introduction by His Eminence the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. Burns Oates, London. 1947. Pp. xii-160. Cloth, 
7s 6d. (Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md.: $1.85.) 

A visitor to Regina Laudis, the new Benedictine foundation in Con- 
necticut, once asked one of the nuns: “What is your policy here?” and 
she answered without hesitation: “The Holy Rule.” If somebody were as 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


suddenly to ask all the lay Benedictine Oblates in the country: “What is 
your policy in life?” how many of us would think of answering: “The 
Holy Rule”? And yet obviously that is exactly what it should be if we 
are truly trying to lead our lives according to our Oblate vocation. 

But one of the difficulties — at least to speak of one husband and wife 
—in so allowing the Holy Rule to form and fashion our lives, is that we 
have not hitherto been able to see for ourselves exactly how to do so. We 
have read the Rule; we have read some famous commentaries on it; we 
have read many articles on various aspects of its spirit. We know that 
we should like to make that spirit more completely our own, in some 
everyday practical way. Yet the Rule itself has never seemed to be any 
great help in acquiring a Benedictine spirit—-a dreadful admission to 
have to make! On the one hand, its general prescriptions are so simple 
and so plain that they hardly register on our minds and hearts, distracted 
as these are with the hundred details of daily life. And, on the other hand, 
the special rules and regulations seem so definitely monastic as not to have 
any bearing on lay life at all. So we have gone on for the five years of our 
Obiate life, thinking that if we ever could find the time to meditate on 
the Ruly slowly and carefully we might make something more out of it, 
but never getting around to doing so. 

Thus, Mr. Lindsay’s book came to us both as a revelation. When I 
first saw it, on a two-day rest at Regina Laudis, I did not know that 
copies were obtainable from the Newman Bookshop, and thought I might 
well never see it again, so I stayed up most of the night to be sure I got 
it all read — it is that kind of a book. Here is an Oblate who has taken 
the time to find out how truly to make the Holy Rule the policy of 
Christian life in the world, who has the learning and experience and com- 
mon-sense necessary to make his commentary absolutely faithful to St. 
Benedict and absolutely practical to his fellow laymen. His brief book, 
only 160 small pages, makes every chapter and almost every sentence in 
every chapter a fundamental and vital principle for actual life “in the 
world” — family life, working life. 

For example, few of us, I imagine, have ever been able to find any 
bearing on our own conduct in the chapter of the Rule on “The Several 
Kinds of Monks,” but Mr. Lindsay shows us how much this chapter can 
teach about the value and strength of all Christian community life and 
prayer, in our families, for instance, about our dependence on one another 
in the glorious interdependence of the members of the Mystical Body. Or 
again, what principles for life “in the world” could most of us find for 
ourselves in the chapters “Of the Cellerar of the Monastery,” “Of the 
Tools and Property of the Monastery,” and the two following? But Mr. 
Lindsay shows us these principles so easily that we marvel we never saw 
for ourselves how these chapters can guide us in our use and administra- 
tion of our own material goods. “No special sanctity attaches to the banks 
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of which we are cashiers, or to the larders from which we distribute the 
week’s rations. Yet the analogy is close enough. Our customers and our 
families are God’s people; what we have to distribute is the gift of God; 
and God is as ready to sanctify our homes and our offices as He is to 
accept the dedication of the abbey. So we can take for our own the little 
motto which St. Benedict gives the cellerar in the closing words of Chap- 
ter XXXI, ‘that no one may be troubled nor grieved in the house of 
God’.” Of particular relevance, of course, is the author’s emphasis on 
the God-centeredness of the Rule, and on the primacy of the “opus Dei,” 
the liturgy, in the Benedictine way of life.’ 


To do justice to this book one would have to quote it all. Suffice it to 
say that it deserves that much abused word “invaluable,” for every lay 
Oblate, or would-be Oblate or director of Oblates, for anybody interested 
in trying to live in the world according to the spirit and wisdom of St. 


Benedict. M. P. R. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE LORD’S SERVICE. Vol. I. Meditation, Particular 
Examen and Practical Application for Every Day of the Year, Based on the 
Rule of St. Bendict. By the Rev. Bernard A. Sause, O.S.B. A Grail Publi- 
cation, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 1947. Pp. xii-517. Cloth, $4.00. 

We are dealing here with a meditation book on the Holy Rule of St. 
Benedict worked out by a learned monk and former novice master of St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas. To size up a book like this is a more 
complex task than writing an appreciation of the Holy Rule itself. The 
Holy Rule is printed im toto (pages 1-56) and that will be most welcome 
for the average reader, particularly for religious of other Orders. 


This is only the first volume. There will be two more to cover the last 
eight months of a year’s meditation on the Holy Rule. One of the first 
impressions gathered from this work is the vast background of sources 
and commentaries which form the author’s judgment and spirituality. No 
less than seventy-eight sources are listed (pages 501-507), and the reader 
soon becomes convinced that this list is not merely appended, but has 
actually gone to make up the materials of daily meditation. They are in 
the main commentaries on the Holy Rule, ancient, medieval and modern, 
besides a wealth of other works that answer to the general term of “‘Ben- 
edictine spirituality.” The School of the Lord’s Service, then, embraces 
not only the wisdom of St. Benedict, but its interpretation by Benedictine 
tradition. 

On this score one might object to the omission of sources like St. Basil 
and Cassian, which are so directly necessary to the understanding of the 
mind and purpose of St. Benedict. One can hardly get at the spirituality 
of his Rule without looking into his sources, and any good commentary 
will refer to Cassian. St. Benedict knew the latter’s manual of monasticism 
practically by heart. But perhaps that is expecting too much of a work 
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already replete with quotations and scholarship. It is not the author’s 
purpose to analyze the pre-Benedictine antecedents, and yet it might have 
been a short-cut methodologically, a simple master key, over against the 
more elaborate compilation of all the later sources. 

The author’s point of view is modern, his guiding idea being to cast 
the ascetical and spiritual materials at hand into the form of a modern 
meditation (consideration, examen, practical application). Modern, also, 
is the idea of a topical treatment of the virtues, a day by day and month 
by month study of the virtues. Volume One devotes a month to “voca- 
tion,” another to “obedience,” a third to “humility,” and finally one to 
“charity.” It is up to the reader to analyze, assimilate and translate these 
elements into action. Judged as meditation, there is perhaps too much 
stress on the intellectual element, on the side of information and instruc- 
tion. The reviewer has in mind the constant footnote references and the 
legal emphasis. But the elements for a good meditation are there and they 
have the power to lead the devout reader to a more sacramental concep- 
tion of life, to an appreciation of the Mystical Body of Christ. The liturgy 
itself should become our form of life and the author has tried to picture 
the spirituality of the Holy Rule as a communal, liturgical one. And in 
this light the meditations are new, different and important: they do more 
than appeal to an ethical ideal, they introduce the reader to the sacra- 
mental and social order of spirituality. 

There remains the criticism that the whole method of this book might 
be regarded as un-Benedictine, that there is an outright clash between the 
mentality of St. Benedict of seeing life whole and the modern tendency 
of breaking up things and then pidgeonholing them. It is the difference 
between the ancient, objective way of integrity and the present, psycho- 
logical method of self-scrutiny. That objection will surely be raised from 
some quarters. It is true that St. Benedict has that pristine mentality of 
the Fathers, of the liturgy and of sacred Scripture. But in his day he was 
regarded as active, as a great ascetic who strove with many instruments 
to fashion his monks in the comversatio of virtues. In view of the loss of 
our monastic contemplative character, many houses today must have re- 
course to a combination of modern ascetical exercises, if they are to fulfill 
the bare requirements of Canon Law. If the Benedictine way of life no 
longer offers the liturgical milieu as the inspiration of integral piety, if it 
no longer gives the lectio divina the function meant for it by St. Ben- 
edict, then the law of survival demands an adaptation to existing con- 
ditions, a spiritual “mutation” that will insure the minimum essential of 
daily meditation. In an age of activism this work will confront all of us, 
at least during a short half-hour of mental prayer, with the heritage of 
wisdom that gave the spark and strength of life to a greater past. 

Abbot Cuthbert McDonald fittingly introduces the book to a wider 
circle of religious with the words: “Many professed persons of all Orders 
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are constantly seeking ascetical material for their personal striving for 
union with God. I believe that this work will be most welcome to them,” 
Benedictines of the Cassinese Congregation will welcome it as the first | 
ascetical work of any proportion in a hundred years of existence in this) 
country. A.M. © 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. BENEDICT. The Principles of His Rule for Oblate: 
and for the Modern Man. By Basil N. Aldridge, Obl. O.S.B. St. John’ 
Abbey Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1948. Pp. 57. Paper, 65 cents. 

As its foreword states, this small book consists of “personal reflections) 
on the Rule . . . using it as a yardstick for secular affairs, both publi¢? 
and private. It is offered to brother Oblates as a starting point for ther) 
own attempt to assimilate their lives to the spirit of the Order of which 
they have become in some sense a part; to the faithful at large . . . as an” 
appetizer for, and a stimulus to the study of that spiritual classic, the Rule | 
of St. Benedict . . . to widen the interest in the Benedictine way of life.” 

As the author points out, the spirit of St. Benedict can be a powerful 
influence in the regeneration of personal, family and social life today” 
towards the restoration of all things in Christ. The fact that several” 
commentaries on the Rule writen, as is this present work, especially for 
the benefit of laymen have been recently published is both a means to- ~ 
wards the extension of that influence, and a heartening sign of its much} 
needed presence in today’s chaotic world. M.P.R. @ 


— ANDADDRESSES. For the Holy Hour and Other Occasions. By” 
Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1948. Pp.) 
vi-190. Cloth, $2.75. 
Fr. Drinkwater doesn’t know how to be dull, it seems. And he gen- 

erally manages to say things worthwhile. Moreover — and it is a major} 

consideration — his spiritual perspectives are right. The Sower, which he- 
edits, is a lively little magazine that teaches how to teach catechism in a | 
spiritually vital way. His previous volumes of catechism stories and set-~ 

mons have won him a sizable following. This latest will increase theit 7 

number. It consists of some forty readings and outline sermons for Holy” 

Hours and other eucharistic occasions, and a somewhat larger number in 

honor of our Lady and for various feasts of the liturgical year. His style 

is graphic, concrete; and he loves to tell a tale, almost always pertinent. — 

Particularly effective is his constant use of Scripture. All told, a really 4 

helpful, practical book. We wish we could preach sermons like that. But 

at least we now have another good secondary source. (P.S. We seem ~ 
to recall a time when Newman books were relatively less expensive.) 


G.L.D. 














